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[Frederic I. Barbarossa.} 


sperity and fame of our people, that we always name 
him first when we recall the glorious days of Germany ; 
days which we-ascribe to him with almost enthusiastic 


THE ROMER AT FRANKFORT.—No. II. 


Freperic I., the ‘ Barbarossa’ of the Italians, the | 
‘Defender’ of the Germans, is one of the favourite | 
national heroes of his countrymen, and, Jike our own | 
Arthur, the popular legend relates of him, that, sur- | 
rounded by his heroes, he yet lies in an enchanted | 
slumber within some mountain-caveru, and that he | 
will reappear when the charm is dissolved, to unite 
the whole German people under one sway, atid lead 
them on a new career of happiness and glory. 

Frederic I. was of the house of the Hohenstauffen, 
the son of Frederic, Duke of Suabia, and nephew to 
the Emperor Conrad III. He was born in 1121, dis- 
tinguished himself early by his talents and his bravery, 
and had accompanied his uncle Cotirad in the unsuc- | 
cessful crusade which he made with Louis VII. of | 
France. Conrad died soon after his return, and know- 
ing the distracted state of the Germati empire, recom- 
mended Frederic as his successor, in preference to his 
youthful son. Tlie propriety of the preference was 
acknowledged by the unanimous voice of the Diet 
assembled at Frankfort on the 9th of March, 1152, and 
four days later he was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He reigned till 1190, when he was drowned in crossing 
the Calycadniis on horseback, while leading another 
crusade. 

The events of his important and interesting reign 
belong to history ; we give his character, drawn by his 
own countryman, A. Schott, a8 illustrative of our 
engraving. 

he memory of Frederic J., says Mr. Schott, is 30 
completely united with everything relating to the pro- 
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love. In every land where the German tongue is 
spoken, no name is so commonly bestowed on their 
sons, alike by the highest and the lowest, as this 
auspicious and hopeful name, which this emperor 
first made famous in history, and which forms a peren- 
nial monument such as is enjoyed perhaps by no other 
hero.* . 

The endowments of his body and mind corresponded 
with the position that fate had assigned him. His 
frame was powerful, and of full height; his blue 
eyes shone serenely and firmly; his light hair curled 
above his proud arched and white forehead; around 


| his ruddy cheeks and noble mouth grew the strong 


red beard from which the affrighted Italians gave 
him the enduring name of Barbarossa. In hunting 
and other bodily exercises none could excel him ; 
in war he was not only the careful general, the 
leader whose clear and powerful voice swayed widely 
over the conflict, but in contempt of death and danger 
he competed with the bravest. 

With-all the dignity of a sovereign, which Frederic 
never forgot, he was friendly in intercourse, and not 
disinclined to sdeial mirth. Under the protection of 
the peace which he gave, in contact with more polished 
people whom he had introduced, the rough manners of 
the Germans became ameliorated, by means of the 

* Fried-reich (the origin undoubtedly of the German Fried- 
rich) is “rich in e:” has not the German writer over-esti- 
rape ~ influence of the individual in the frequent choice of 
the name ? 
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notions of unspotted knighthood, the tender reverence 
for woman, the ascendancy of elegant manners, which 
we call courtly, because in courts, and particularly in 
Frederic’s, they have their abode. Art and science, 
equally favoured, made rapid advances. To the deep 
spiritual movement of his time we are indebted for 
that form of architecture which secures for Ger- 
many eternal fame in this department: his were also 
the “old times of noble song,” in which princes dis- 
dained not to practise the art, and in which the great 
poets were formed who associated the honour of Ger- 
“man arms with the yet higher fame of spirituality and 
manly devotion. The High Schools, first established 
in this century, he took under his particular protection. 
Among the sciences history had his preference: he 
read its volumes diligently, and the example of its 
more splendid characters guided his steps, 

Frederic’s bosom contained the heart of a hero: 
strong in love as in anger, great in resolution, rapid 
in action, in beautiful harmony betwixt circumspec- 
tion and rashness, he never appeared less than royal. 
Master of himself, he was temperate in every enjoy- 
ment; of an understanding so calm and clear that he, 
unmoved, seized everything in its true light, and 
weighed quickly and justly the relations of the present 
and the future in every action; sparing, yet at proper 
times of princely liberality; severely just; faithful 
and open ; in decision independent, but considerate and 
open to good advice; in prosperity discreet, in adver- 
sity dignified and firm ; in faith religious, rather from 
will than conviction, but full of the devotion which 
distinguished his age ; animated by reverence towards 
the visible church, its head, and its servants, even 
when fighting against them. His memory was so 
excellent that he would accost by name, after years of 
absence, any one whom he had once seen; and what 
deserves still higher praise, he never forgot his friends. 
He had not learnt to love his enemies, as « German 
bishop once expressed it to an unfriendly pope, but he 
was ever inclined to pardon the repentant, and was im- 
placable only against traitors. The painter, therefore, 
might justifiably, in the modest village church of 
Hohenstauffen, ornament his picture with the honour- 
able words—* the dread of the wicked, the beloved of 
the good.” 

As a counterpoise to this patriotic eulogy we add 
his character as sketched by a writer in the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia.’ It will be seen that he was indeed not 
undeserving of the love and admiration of his coun- 
trymen :—“ Frederic was a brave and liberal prince, 
equally firm in prosperity and adversity. These great 
qualities veiled the pride and ambition which were 
unquestionably in part the motives by which he was 
actuated. He -d an extraordinary memory, and 
a greater extent of knowledge of different kinds than 
was common in that age. He esteemed learned men, 
especially historians, and wrote in Latin memoirs of 
some parts of his own life, which he left to Otho, 
bishop of Freysingen, whom he appointed his histo- 
rian. He was of a noble and majestic appearance, and, 
notwithstanding his disputes with the popes, a friend to 
relizion.” 

The artist, C. F. Lessing, has chosen tne period when 
Frederic was attending his uncle on bis first crusade 
as the most appropriate and characteristic time for in- 
dividualizing his portraiture. The figure is manly and 
imposing, and the costume well selected. But we 
must allow M. Schott to tell us all that the artist has 
attempted to represent. “The cloudless, deep blue, 
Ov ieutal sky spreads itself above the simple-minded 
German hero, whose cross and pilgrim’s scrip, as well 
as the Holy City in the background, distinguish him as 
acrusader. Thoughtfully he gazes on the distance; 
even on the Syrian soi) meditating on his native home, 
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whither he is to precede his uncle, as civil war again 
threatens to commence its ravages. The handsome 
manly features betray deep earnestness, half angry 
and half melancholy; in their expression dwelj 
clearness, strength, and mildness, the characteristics 
by which he secured the future honour of his name, 
by which he became Frederic the protector of his 


people.” 





IRISH GOLD-MINES. 


TreLanp furnishes an instructive instance of a point 
in commercial economy which often perplexes persons 
who think that gold and wealth are synonymous terms. 
Ireland contains gold in some of its mountains and 
rivers, of such pure quality as to be worth exchanging 
for standard gold, weight for weight; and yet it is 
hardly worth collecting, simply on account of the ratio 
which the labour of collecting bears to the value of 
the substance collected—a ratio which determines the 
value of all gold-mines, whether of Peru or elsewhere; 
and which will explain how it arises that the American 
countries which contain mines of gold and silver are, 
after all, anything but wealthy countries. 

The gold of Ireland is found in the county of Wick- 
low, and the history of its discovery and working is 
rather curious.. The mines, if mines they may be 


called, are situated in the Croghan mountains, which ° 


separate Wicklow from Wexford. The discovery is 
said to have been made by a schoolmaster named 
Dunaghoo, about the year 1770. According to an 
account, communicated to Sir Joseph Banks, this man 
used frequently to talk about the richness of the valley 
in gold; that he used to go out at night, in search of 
the treasure; that the neighbours thought him de- 
ranged in his mtellect; and that the idea of the golden 
store did at. length.turn his brain. Another account 
states that the schoolmaster, after making the veritable 
discovery, kept his secret to himself for twenty years; 
but, on marrying a young wife, he revealed the secret 
to her; and she, thinking he was mad, revealed it to 
her friends, by whom it was speedily ascertained that 
the statement itself was true. The Irish peasantry, 
with the love of legendary tales which distinguishes 
them, have filled out all the details of a very marvellous 
version of the discovery, in which perhaps the real 
fact itself is buried in a whole cloud of wonders. 

Let the circumstances of the discovery have been 
what they may, it was not till a few years afterwards 
that gold was found in any considerable quantity. In 
1796 a man, while crossing a brook in the valley, picked 
up a piece of nearly pure gold half an ounce in 
weight. This circumstance was soon hinted abroad; 
and in avery short time persons of both sexes and of 


all ages, very poor and pracy | poor, hale and ~ 
e 


decrepit, were seen groping among the earth and sand 
of the valley, washing it in the brook, and trying to 
detect the glitter of the little bits of gold. It was not 
a chimera, like much gold-seeking that we hear of; 
for in the course of two months, which intervened 
between the discovery of the half-ounce piece and the 
interference of the government, the peasantry realized 
several thousand pounds by the gold which they found 
and sold. Mr. Fraser, in a statistical survey of the 
county of Wicklow, published in 1801, said :—* Mr. 
Graham, a genileman who resided close to the spot, 
who was present all the time, and who purchased « 
considerable quantity of gold, to the amount of above 
seven hundred pounds, from the country-people, told 
me that according to the best calculation there was 
upwards of ten thousand pounds given for the gold 
found and sold on the spot, the average paid for which 
was 3/. 15s. per ounce, which makes it that 2666 ounces 
were found in that short space of time (from 24th 
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of August to 15th of October).” It was not an ore of 
gold that was thus found; it was metallic gold, of an 
extraordinary degree of purity. The assay-master at 
the Mint found that, in two specimens submitted to 
him for analysis, there were nearly twenty-two parts 
of absolutely pure gold in twenty-four of the total 
weight; and it is said that the Dublin goldsmiths gave 
weight for weight, in standard gold coin, for it. The 
gold was found in pieces of various sizes, from the small- 
est perceptible atoms to pieces weighing several ounces. 
There was one piece found of the extraordinary weight 
of twenty-two ounces: it was of flattish form, measur- 
ing about four inches in length, three in breadth, and 
from half an inch to an inch in thickness; it was sold 
for eighty guineas, and a gilt cast of it was deposited 
in the museum of Trinity College, Dublin. 

We alluded above to the interference of government. 
In the month of October, 1796, two companies of the 
Kildare militia took possession of the ground by order 
of government; and a sum of money was granted for 
conducting the mining in a systematic and proper 
manner, for the benefit of those to whom the mineral 
might belong. But it was soon found that there was 
nothing which could be called a mine of gold. Com- 
missioners were appointed to explore the mountains 
with great care and minuteness; and they reported, 
that “ numerous trials were made by driving and sink- 
ing in the veins previously known and subsequently 
discovered. The mineral substances obtained were 
subjected to the operations both of fire and amalgama- 
tion, but in no instance was a particle of gold elicited 
from them—either by the une or the other operation.” 
The persons employed by the government found only 
scattered picces of gold here and there; and the total 
produce of two years’ seeking was valued at less than 
four thousand pounds. It became evident that, what- 
ever might be the source of the gold, there was none 
to be found, as an inherent ingredient, in the veins 
which traverse the mountains; and in 1798 the govern- 
ment abandoned the project altogether. It was 
resumed again for a short time in 1800, but soon after- 
wards finally abandoned by the government. 

For forty years after this period the country-people 
used occasionally to employ themselves in seeking for 
gold among the mountains. But the pieces found 
Were so exceeding small, and this so seldom, that even 
in so poor a country as Ireland they found it more 
profitable to employ themselves in field-labour than 
to continue the search; except in some few cases, 
where a group might be seen raking among the sand 
and dirt brought down from the mountains, or a soli- 
lary person looking keenly along the banks of the 
streams. At length, about four or five years ago, a 
company. or joint-stock party, took a lease of the dis- 
trict, and set fifty or sixty persons to work, under 
the superintendence of a miner from Cornwall. The 
plan of proceeding was rather rude and primitive ; 
for no attempt was made to trace the gold to its 
source; the arrangements being limited to obtaining 
as much gold as they could for the clay that borders 
the stream. 

There seems reason to believe that, at some former 
period, Ireland must have yielded gold in greater 
abundance than in modern times. Scarcely a year 
passes without some golden relic being dug up or dis- 
covered in ancient buildings and ruins, such as 
corslets, bridles, chains, rings, bracelets, &c.; and 
almost every private collection of antiquities in Ireland 
contains some or other of such specimens. That a 


poor, is, however, evidenced in Ireland as well as else- 
where. 
Ireland, too, at one time, contained pearls; or at 
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coasts were once deemed of importance. Sir Robert 
Reading, in a letter written in 1688, described the 
pearl-mussels which he had himself seen on the shores 
of the county of Down. He says he saw the mussels 
“lying in part opened, putting forth their white fins, 
like a tongue out of the mouth, which directs the 
eye of the fisher to them, being otherwise black as the 
stones in the river.” The insides of the shells were 
described as having a pearly colour, and nearly the 
consistence and texture of mother-of-pearl, while the 
pearls themselves were found at the smaller end of 
the shells. He said, * The shells containing the best 
pearls are wrinkled, twisted, or branched, and not 
smooth and equal, as those that have none; which the 
fishers so well know, that though they are carefully 
watched, yet they will open such shells under the water, 
and conceal the pearls. Those pearls, if once dark, 
will never clear upon any alteration in the health or 
age of the mussel ; and if the first seed be black, all the 
coats superinduced will be clouded.” He adds, that 
he used to see a large number of marketable pearls 
offered for sale every summer. One which he mentions 
weighed thirty-six carats, and was sold for fifty shil- 
lings, although it was afterwards valued at forty pounds. 
A miller, on one occasion, found a pearl which he sold 
for five pounds ten shillings; the purchaser sold it 
again for ten a to a person who again sold it to 
Lady Glenarchy for thirty pounds, and this lady after- 
wards refused eighty guineas for it from the Duchess 
of Gordon. 

In the ‘Survey of Down’ the mode of fishing for 
the pearl-mussels, as practised in the river Bann, is 
thus described :—“The common method of fishing for 
these mussels in the Bann is very simple. In the 
warm months, while the river is Jow and clear, the 
poor people wade into the water, and some with their 
toes, some with wooden tongues, and others with sharp 
sticks thrust into the opening of the shells, take them 
up. But these methods can be practised only in 
shallow water; whereas the large mussels and the 
greater quantities are found in deep smooth water, 
as is experienced in the pearl-fisheries of the East and 
West Indies, where they fish by divers, sometimes 
above sixty feet under water. If dredges or other 
mechanical contrivances were used to fish the deep 
waters of the Bann, they might probably meet with 
better success in the size, and, it may be, in the colour 
of the pearls.” 





Dust-Storms of New South Wales.—1 several times observed 
at Bathurst a phenomenon by no means unusual on the large 
plains of New South Wales in dry weather, being a procession 
across them of tall columns of dust—whirlwinds in fact, which 
preserve a nearly uniform diameter throughout their whole 
length, the upper end seeming to vanish off or puff away like 
light smoke, aud the lower apparently touching the earth. They 
move in a perpendicular position, quietly and majestically gliding 
along one after another; seeming, at the distance I saw them, to 
be from seventy to a hundred feet high, and about twenty broad. 
Thus viewed, they do not appear to travel particularly fast; 
but Mr. Meredith tells me he has vainly endeavoured to keep 
pace with them for a short time, even when mounted on a fleet 
horse. When they are crossing a brook or river, the lower por- 
tion of the dust is lost sight of, and a considerable agitatiou dis- 
turbs the water ; but immediately on landing the same appear- 
ance is resumed. Assome vanish, others imperceptibly arise and 
join the giant-waltz ; and when I first observed this most singular 
display, I amused myself by fancying them a new species of 
genii relaxing from their more laborious avocations and having 
a sedate and stately dance all to themselves. When the dance 
ends, these dusty performers always appear to sit down among 
the neighbouring hills—Mrs. Meredith's Notes and Sketches of 
New South Wales, 
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(The Lady visiting the Knight in the Stocks.] 


HUDIBRAS,—No. VIII. 


Tae First Part of Hudibras was published in 1663, 
became extremely popular, and several worthless imi- 
tations were rapidly produced. One of them, called 
the ‘Second Part of Hudibras,’ was published in the 
same year, of which the only notice taken by Butler 
was in the third Canto of the Second Part, where the 
Knight tells Whachum, the conjuror’s assistant, who 
pretends to some knowledge of his history— 
* That paltry story is untrue, 
And made to cheat such gulls as you.” 


Other imitations were the Dutch and Scotch Hudi- 
bras, ‘Butler’s Ghost,’ ‘The Occasiorial Hypocrite.’ 
In 1674, however, Butler himself published the Se- 
cond Part, on which we are now about to enter. 

The First Canto of this Part contains merely an ac- 
count of the interview of the Widow with the Knight, 
still in the stocks, beginning with a burlesque imita- 
tion of the Fourth Book of the Ajneid, and the follow- 
ing description of Fame, embodying a satirical charac- 
ter of newspapers, that will apply almost as wel] now 
as then :— 

“ There is a tall long-sided dame, 
(But wondrous light) ycleped Fame, 





That like a thin camelion boards 

Herself on air, and eats her words: 

Upon her shoulders wings she wears 

Like hanging sleeves, lin’d thro’ with ears, 
And eyes, and tongues, as poets list, 
Made good by deep mythologist. 

With these she through the welkin flies, 
And sometimes carries truth, oft lies ; 
With letters hung like eastern pigeons, 
And Mercuries of farthest regions ; 
Diurnals writ for regulation 

Of lying, to inform the nation ; 

And by their public use to bring down 
The rate of whetstones in the kingdom : 
About her neck a packet-mail, 

Fraught with advice, some fresh, some stale, 
Of men that walk’d when they were dead, 
And cows of monsters brought to bed ; 

Of hailstones big as pullets’ eggs, 

And puppies whelp’d with twice two legs; 
A blazing-star seen in the west, 

By six or seven men at the least.” 

This ‘tattling gossip’ having informed the Widow 
of his situation, she determines to see him, to ridicule 
him, and to liberate him- 

« This b’ing resolv'd, she call’d for hood 
And usher, implements abroad 
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Which ladies wear, beside a slender 
Young waiting damsel to attend her, 
All which appearing, on she went, 

To find the Knight in limbo pent. 

And ‘t was not long before she found 
Him and his stout squire in the pound ; 
Both coupled in enchanted tether, 

By farther leg behind together : 

For as he sat upon his rump, 

His head, like one in doleful dump, 
Between his knees, his hands apply’d 
Unto his ears on either side; 

And by him, in another hole, 

Afilicted Ralpho, cheek by jowl: 

She came upon bim in his wooden 
Magician's circle on the sudden, 

As spirits do t’ a conjurer, 

When in their dreadful shapes th’ appear.” 


The dialogue is full of wit, sometimes not of the 
most strait-laced description, in which she insinu- 
ates the disgrace of his defeat, and he, with much 
subtlety, maintains that his defeat involves no loss of 
honour. A short specimen must suffice— 


* Quoth she, I grant it is in vain 
For one that ’s basted to feel pain, 
Because the pangs his bones endure 
Contribute nothing to the cure; 
Yet honour hurt, is wont to rage 
With pain no med’cine can assuage. 
Quoth he, that honour ’s very squeamish, 
That takes a basting for 2 blemish ; 
For what ’s more hon'rable than scars, 
Or skin to tatters rent in wars ? 
Some have heen beaten till they know 
What wood a cudgel ’s of by th’ blow: 
Some kick'd until they can feel whether 
A shoe be Spanish or neat’s leather ; 
Aud yet haye met, after long running, 
With some whom they bave taught that cunning. 
The farthest way about, t’ o’ereome, 
I’ th’ end does prove the nearest home ; 
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By laws of learned duellists, 

They that are bruis’d with wood or fists, 

And think one beating may for once 

Suffice, are cowards and poltroons : 

But if they dare engage t’ a second, 

They ’re stout and gallant fellows reckon’d. 
Th’ old Romaus freedom did bestow, 

Our princes worship, with a blow: 

King Pyrrhus cur’d his splenetic 

And testy courtiers with a kick, 

The Negus,* when some mighty lord 

Or — ’s to be restor'd, 

An on’d for some great offence, 

With which he 's willing to dispense, 

First bas him laid upon his belly, 

Then beaten back and side t’ a jelly ; 

That done, he rises, humbly bows, 

And gives thanks for the princely blows; 

Departs not meanly proud, and boasting 

Of his magnificent rib-roasting. 

The beaten soldier proves most manful, 

That, like his sword, endures the anvil ; 

And justly ‘s held more formidable, 

The more his yalour 's malleable : 

But he that fears a bastinado, 

Will run away from his own shadow: 

And tho’ I’m now in durance fast, 

By our own party basely cast, 

Ransom, exchange, parole, refus'd, 

And worse than by the enemy us'd; 

Iu close catastat shut, past hope 

Of wit, or valour, to elope : 

As beards, the nearer that they tend 

To th’ earth, still grow more reverend ; 

Aud cannons shoot the bigher pitches, 

The lower we let down their breeches; 

I ll make this low dejected state 

Advance me to a greater height. 


The Widow then urges the influence of wealth in the 


* The Negus is the Emperor of Abyssinia. 
+ Catasta is Latin for the stocks. 
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formation of marriage, which Hudibras acknowledges 
in a most ingenious dissertation upon its power 
“ Quoth she, I grant you may be close 
In hiding what your aims propose : 
Love-passions are like rah 
By which men still mean something else : 
Tho" love he all the world’s pretence, 
Money ’s the mythologic sense, 
The real substance of the shadow. 
Which all address and courtshiy 's made to. 
Thought he, I understand your play, 
And how to quit you your own way ; 
He that will win his dame, must do 
As Love does, wheu he bends his bow, 
With one hand thrust the lady from, 
And with the other pull her home. 
I grant, quoth be, wealth is a great 
Provocative to am'rous heat ; 
It is all philters, and high diet, 
That makes love rampant, and to fly out : 
*Tis beauty always in the flower, 
That buds and blossoms at fourscore : 
Tis that by which the sum aud moon 
At their own weapons are outdone : 
That makes kuights-errant fall in trances, 
And lay about ‘em in romances: 
"Tis virtue, wit, and worth, aud all 
That men divine and sacred call ; 
For what is worth in any thing, 
But so much money as 't will bring? 
Or what but riches is there known 
Which man can solely call his own; 
In which uo creature goes his half, 
Unless it be to squint and laugh ? 
1 do confess, with goods and land 
I ‘d have a wife at second hand.” 


But though the Knight thus boldly avows the influ- 
ence of riches, he is by no means ignorant of the 
poetry of love, though his mistress declares that his 
euthusiasm is merely rhetorical. He tells her 


* Love in your heart as idly burns 
As fire in antique Roman urns, 
To warm the dead, and vainly light 
Those ouly that see nothing by ’t.”* 
And when she pretends to doubt his constancy, he 
tells her— 
“The sun and day shall sooner part, 
Than love, or you, shake off my heart ; 
The sun that shall no more dispense 
His own, but your bright influence : 
I ‘ll carve your name on barks of trees, 
With true love-kuots and flourishes ; 
That shall infuse eternal spring, 
And everlasting flourishing ; 
Drink ev’ry letter on ‘t in stum, 
And make it brisk champaign become: 
Where'er you tread, your foot shall set 
The primrose and the violet; 
All spices, perfumes, and sweet powders, 
Shall borrow from your breath their odours ; 
Nature her charter shall renew, 
And take all lives of things from you ; 
The world depend upon your eye, 
And when you frown upon it, die. 
Ouly our loves shall still survive, 
New worlds and natures to outlive; 
And like to heralds’ moons, remain 
All crescents, without change or wane.” 
Which she ridicules in the following admirable satire 
on the exaggerated panegyrics of poetical lovers: 
“Sir Knight, you take your aim amiss: 
For you will find it a hard chapter 
To catch me with poetic rapture, 


* This alludes to the belief in the secret of a perpetual lamp, 
which was burned in tombs, supposed to have been possessed by 
the ancients and the Rosicrusians, and of which there is an account 
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In which your mastery of art 

Doth show itself, and not your heart ; 

Nor will you raise in mine combustion, 

By dint of bigh heroic fustiau : 

She that with poetry is won, 

Is but a desk to write upon ; 

And what men say of her, they mean 

No more‘than on the thing they lean. 

Some with Arabian spices strive 

To embalm her cruelly alive; 

Or season her, as French cooks use 

Their haut-gouts, bouillon, or ragouts ; 

Use her so barbarously ill, 

To grind her lips upon a mill, 

Until the facet doublet doth 

Fit their rhymes rather than her mouth; 

Her mouth compar'd t’ an oyster's, with 

A row of pearl instead of teeth ; 

Others make posies of her cheeks, 

Where red and whitest colours mix ; 

Ju which the lily, and the rose, 

For Indian lake, and ceruse goes. 

The san and moon by her bright eyes 

Eclips’d, and darken‘d in the skies, 

Are but black patches that she wears, 

Cut into suns, and moons, and stars: 

By which astrologers, as well 

As those in heav'n above, can tell 

What strange events they do foreshow 

Unto her under-world below, - 

Her voice, the music of the spheres, 

So loud, it deafens mortals’ ears ; 

As wise philosophers have thought, 

And that ’s the cause we hear it not.” 
The debate continues through some hundreds of lines, 
and is ended by her stipulating that, to prove his love, 
he shall submit to a whipping: telling him— 

“Tt is an easier way tou make 

Love by, than that which many take. 

Who would not rather suffer whipping, 

Thau swallow toasts of bits of ribbon t* 

Make wicked verses, treats, and farces, 

And spell names over with beer-glasses ? 

Be under vows to hang and die 

Love’s sacrifice, aud all a lie?” 


The Knight readily consents, and thus conc.udes the 
Canto :— 
“Quoth he, I do profess and swear, 
And will perform what you enjoin, 
Or may I never see you mine. 
Amen, (queth she) then turn'd about, 

And bid her squire let him out. 

But ere an artist could be found 

T’ undo the charms another bound, 

The sun grew low, and leit the skies, 

, Put down (some write) by ladies’ eyes 
The moon pull’d off her veil of light, 
That hides her face by day from sight, 
(Mysterious veil, of brightness made, 
That ’s both her lustre and her shade) 
And in the lanthorn of the night, 

With shining horns hung out ber light ; 
For darkuess is the proper sphere, 
Where all false glories use t’ appear. 
The twinkling stars began to muster, 
And glitter with their borrow’d lustre : 
While sleep the weary'd world reliev’d, 
By counterfeiting death reviv d. 

Our vot'ry thought it best to adjourn 
His whipping penance till the morn, 
Aud not to carry on a work 

Of such importance in the dark, 

With erring haste, but rather stay, 
And do ’t in th’ open face of day ; 
And in the mean time, go in quest 

Of next retreat to take his rest.” 


* Tt was one of the freaks which has heen recorded of the 
gallants of the age, to swallow bits of ribbon worn by their 
mistresses. 
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THE WINE-DISTRICTS OF PORTUGAL 
AND MADEIRA. 


THERE are circumstances connected with the wine- 
districts of Portugal which have given a peculiar fea- 
ture to the intercourse between that country and Eng- 
land. If the natural course of commerce had been 
followed, and English wine-drinkers had consulted 
their own taste alone in their purchases, a result would 
have been brought about very different from that which 
has been witnessed. 

The Portuguese wine is prone the well known 
Port, a kind perhaps better known in this country than 
any other. It is shipped from Oporte,and we may 
hence derive its name either from the country or from 
the city. We will first notice, from Dr. Henderson’s 
work, the chief points in the cultivation of the district, 
and then glance at the regulations which have given 
such an artificial tone to the pert-wine trade. 

The wine country or district of the Cima de Douro, 
or Upper Douro, commences about fifty miles from 
the harbour of Oporto, and presents a succession of 
hills on both sides of the river, which afford the choicest 
exposures, and such loose and crumbling soils as have 
been shown to be most propitious to the culture of the 
vine. The whole of this district is under the superin- 
tendence of a chartered company, called the ‘ General 
Company for the Cultivation of the Vineyards of the 
Alto Douro. The vintages are usually divided into 
two principal classes :—viz., Factory wines (vinhos da 
Feitoria) and secondary wines (vinhos de ramo). The 
factory wines are again divided into vinhos de em- 
barque, or assorted wines, for exportation to England ; 
vinhos separados, or assorted wines for exportation to 
the Portuguese colonies or other foreign countries, or 
for home consumption. The vinhos de ramo are used 
partly for distillation, and partly for the supply of the 
taverns in Oporto, &c. 

In the territory of the Cima de Douro, the vines are 
in general kept low, and trained on poles. Many dif- 
ferent species are cultivated, some of which are for 
producing a wine of strong and full body, while others 
are destined for a milder and sweeter wine. As soon 
as the grapes begin to shrivel, they are gathered and 
introduced into broad and shallow vats, where they are 
trodden along with the stalks; and this operation 1s re- 
peated several times during the fermentation, which, 
in the case of the superior wines, continues about 
seventy-two hours. When the liquor has ceased to 
ferment, it is removed into large tuns, containing from 
eight to twenty pipes each. After the fair of the 
Douro, which commonly takes place in the beginning 
of February, the wine is racked into pipes, for the pur- 
pose of being conveyed down the river into the stores 
of the Factory or of the wine-merchants at Oporto. 
To that which is reserved for exportation a quantity of 
brandy is added when deposited in armazens or stores ; 
and a second portion is thrown in before it is shipped, 
which is generally about twelve munths after the 
Vintage. 

The establishment of the Wine Company at Oporto 
arose out of the adulteration which some of the mer- 
chants effected on the wine, by adding to it a larger 
quantity of brandy than is ever put in any other sort 
of wine. But this establishment, good in its origin, 
soon produced very pernicious effects. In the begin- 
ning of the last century a commercial treaty was made 
between England and Portugal, by which England of- 
fered to the wine of Portugal a decided advantage in our 
markets, on condition that Portugal took our woollens ; 
and this led to a great export of Portugal wines to 
England. Down to about the year 1720, no brandy 
was added to the Oporto wines; but after that time 
the practice of so adulterating them, under the plea 
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of making them bear the voyage better, came into 
vogue, and increased to a great degree. The English 
factors of Oporto addressed in 1754 a letter to their 
agents in the Alto Douro, complaining that “the 
grower, at the time of the vintage, is in the habit of 
checking the fermentation of the wines too soon, by 
putting brandy into them whilst fermenting.” This 
complaint, and others about the same time, probably 
led to the formation of the Company: for the quality 
of the wine became by adulteration so bad, that the 
demand for it lessened, the market-price lowered, and 
the cultivators began to experience distress. Upon 
this, certain individuals at Oporto, in conjunction with 
the proprietors of the vineyards, succeeded in _per- 
suading the Portuguese government to sanction the 
formation of a joint-stock company for the protection 
of the wine-trade of the district, The professed object 
of these persons were—“ to encourage the culture of 
the vineyards; to secure the reputation of the wines, 
and the support of both the one and the other by fixed 
prices ; to promote in consequence inland and foreign 
commerce ; and finally to ensure the preservation of 
the health of his majesty’s subjects.” 

By royal letters patent, granted by the government 
of Portugal, these persons were authorized to forma 
company, with a capital of one million eight hundred 
thousand crowns. Among the better points of their 
charter were the following :—1. That the district cal- 
culated for the growth of the export wines should be 
marked out, and the mixture of these wines with others 
from without the boundary prohibited. 2. That no 
one should be permitted to cover the vines with litter ; 
as that operation, though it considerably augmented the 
produce, tended to deteriorate the quality of the wine. 
3. That, in the manufacture of the wine, no one should 
use elder-berries; which not only gave ita false and 
evanescent colour, but also changed its natural flavour 
(the planting of the elder being at the same time for- 
bidden within the line of demarcation, and orders given 
toextirpate the plants that already existed), 4. That, 
after each vintage, a list should be made out of the 
number of pipes in every cellar within the district ; 
and that the wine-tasters of the Company, and others 
to be nominated by the farmers, should prove them, 
and arrange them in classes, distinguishing such as 
were fit for exportation, and delivering to the pro- 
prietors a corresponding ticket.” 

These were the more favourable points connected 
with the Company’s privileges; but the unfavourable 
ones came into play gradually, and wrought great mis- 
chief in many ways. The powers were intended to 
guard the quality and fitness of the Douro wines gene- 
rally; but the Company continued to interpret these 
powers to their own advantage, despite the injurious 
effect which resulted in other quarters. One of the 
evils is thus commented on by Dr. Henderson :—* It 
must be evident to every one possessed of common un- 
derstanding, that no greater absurdity could have been 
imagined, than to mark out a district of several leagues 
in extent, exhibiting a great variety of soils and ex- 
posures, as the only territory capable of producing 
wines for exportation; especially when it was known 
that many of the growths within the line of demarca- 
tion were of inferior quality, while others without that 
boundary were of first-rate excellence. One obvious 
effect of this senseless enactment has been to encou- 
rage smuggling on the borders; for those farmers 
whose lands produce only light wines must naturally 
be tempted to improve them, and render them fit for 
purchase, by an admixture with the common ramo 
wines, which they can always procure at a low price, 
and import without much risk of. detection.” The 
Company also possessed the power of fixing a maximum 
price fur the wines of the district; a power which thus 
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affected the agriculturist :—“ If on favourable soils, and 
in propitious seasons, any superior wines were pro- 
duced, it did not accord with the views of the Company, 
that these wines should be sent to its customers in their 
original purity; as it was more advantageous to con- 
ceal the existence of them, and to use them for mixing 
with the inferior sorts. The cultivator, therefore, of 
such fortunate growths, not being remunerated for his 
greater outlay, or for the superior skill and industry 
which he might have displayed in the management of 
his vineyard, could have no inducement to continue his 
exertions, but would thenceforth content himself with 
raising, at the least ble expense, the greatest possi- 
ble quantity of a middling quality, or such as he could 
most readily dispose of under the name of export wines.” 

The other kinds of wine, such as that of 
Lisbon, known by that name, and Bucellas, produced 
a few miles from Lisbon, are of comparatively small 
sale ms er ete pee but 4 wine of aan which 
may be regarded as a of Portugal, has a few pecu- 
liarities about it Sentiey at notice. oe 

The vine was cultivated in Madeira with a view to 
vintage four centuries agé; but till the Jatter end of 
the seventeenth century its wine was not much known 
out of the island. In 1689 a writer describes the hills 
as being covered with vines, from which wine was 
made, and that this wine was brought to the towns in 
hog-skins upon asses’ backs. At the present day nume- 
rous varieties of grapes are grown on the island, some of 
which will bear for sixty years. The vines are planted 
in lines in the vineyards in front of the houses, upon 
trollis-work seven feet high; the branches are con- 
ducted over the tops, so as to be exposed horizontally 
to the sun’s action; thus affording a canopy to those 
who walk under them, and yielding a shade very accept- 
able in a hot climate. On the north side of the island 
the vines are trained up chestnut trees, to shelter them 
from the violence of the wind. Some of these vines 
are grown on elevations nearly three thousand feet 
high, and wine is made at an elevation of two thousand. 

The mode of making the wine is usually this. For 
the best qualities, the fruit is gathered at different 
times, and carefully picked; the unripe and damaged 

rtion being set apart for the manufacture of an in- 

erior wine. The operation of treading is performed 
in a trough formed of strong planks, or excavated in 
a lava rock, and the juice thus obtained is called vinho 
da flor. The bruised grapes are then pl=ced within 
the coils of 4 thick rope, made of the twisted shoots of 
the vine, and subjected to the action of the press, which 
gives the second quality of must. This is usually 
mixed with the former, and the whole is fermented 
in casks containing one pipe each. A few pounds of 
baked gypsum are thrown in, as soon as the ferment- 
ation commences; and while it lasts, the liquor is 
stirred once a day with a large flat stick, in order to 
accelerate the process. On account of the mountainous 
nature of the country, the grapes are sometimes pressed 
in one place and fermented in another, to which they 
are conveyed on men’s backs either in goat-skins or in 
small barrels, The fruit is ripe by the first week in 
September ; and by the second week of November the 
vine is expected to be clear. 

The meaning of the names “ East India” and “ West 
India” Madéira, will be gathered from the following 
remarks by Mr. Redding: — “ Madeira wine must 
attain age on the island, if it be not sent a voyage to a 
warmer climate, to gain its utmost excellence through 
a perfect decomposition of the saccharine principle. 
The expense of a voyage to the East Indies for this 
purpose is superfluous, as motion and heat will do itin 
any climate, and complete the decomposition of the 

neiple which tends to fermentation. A pipe of 

adeira has been attached to the beam of a steam 
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engine in the engine-house, where the temperature js 
always high and the motion continual, and in a year 
it could not be known from the choicest East India.” 

Malmsey is a very rich kind of wine made in Ma- 
deira, and is produced from a grape which will only 
flourish in one small spot in the island. 





KING LOUIS-PHILIPPE’S VISIT TO ETON 
COLLEGE. 


Tue misconceptions of ourselves and our institutions, 
which are adopted occasionally by foreiguers, and more 
especial our nearest neighbours, the French, are 
occasionally of a most extraordinary character, and 
may lead to a cautious doubt as to whether our own 
knowledge of foreign countries may be so exact as we 
usually give ourselves credit for. Sometimes, of course, 
national prrvedics on either side will so pervert the 
judgment as to lead to very opposite opinions; but how 
| we account for such an instance as we are about 
to give?—in which almost every statement is utterly 
opposed to the truth, though there is no conceivable 
motive for misrepresentation, and the facts would have 
seryed the writer’s purpose as well, or better than the 
fiction; and could not have been difficult to attain, 
even in France. 
_ In‘ La Presse’ of the 15th of October, 1844, it is stated, 
in giving an account of the king’s visit to Windsor :— 

“ After the ceremouy of the investiture, the King of the French 
received the corporation of the city of London, who presented 
their address to his Majesty. Then the king went to visit the 
college of Eaton [Eton], as he had promised. This college, one 
of the most ancient in Eugland, and a dependence of the Uniwersity 
of Oxford, is situated in the vicinity of Windsor. Built not 

from the Thames, and on the old road which led from Wind- 
sor to London, its old walls are seated half-way up the hill, on the 
summit of which stand the slender turrets ot Royal Residence, 
The visit was, therefore, only a short and agreeable walk for 
their Majesties and their attendants, for Eaton is contiguous to 
the park of the Castle. 

“ ‘Their Majesties were received by the Honourable Dean, who 
did the honours of his college, celebrated, among those of Great 
Britain, for the numerous and brilliant assemblage of youths who 
congregate thither to study, as well as for certain privileges 
and immunities which the pupils enjoy at the periods of the ex- 
aminations. It is at the college of Eaton that almost all the 
young men who beloug to opulent families of England are in- 
structed. I[¢ is also in this college that some of the sons of noble 
but poor families are gratuitously admitted. 

* In order to meet the expenses incurred for the maintenance 
of these indigent youths, a custom of a singular nature has been 
introduced. At certain periods all the scholars of the college 
take a bag and go to the neighbouring highways to beg of the pas- 
sengers and travellers, who always answer the demands gra- 
ciously and generously, and thus supply the necessary means for 
the support of the college. Every year, it is said, large sums are 
collected by this affecting (touchante) custom, and new exhibitions 
(bourses) thus founded tor the advantage of those youths without 
fortune who bear honourable names. 

“ As to the privileges (émmunités) of the scholars of the col- 
lege of Eaton, they extend widely at the time of the examinations. 
Thas, for instance, at that happy period, they may abandon them- 
selves, in the city of London, to all the eccentric vagaries of youth, 
without any fear of the constable’s forming an obstacle. They may 
break furniture and smash windows without the police interfering. 
If a police agent happens to come in the middle of this havoc 
(dégdt), the Eaton scholar has but to show his card, and imme- 
diately the constable drops his staff respectfully, which he had raised 
to interpose between the rioters.” 

And this is given to the French people as serious 
and sober information. We have marked by Italic cha- 
racters the more startling statements, beyond which 
we deem no attempt at correction necessary. The 

rverted account, however, of the custom of collecting 
“salt” at the Montem, and of the prostration of the 
London police before the Eton boys, is most exces- 
sively ridiculous, 








